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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


When Mr, Stead announced his intention of starting a 
; | xw review or magazine which was to be devoted to occult 
‘| abjects, we warned him in all kindness that he was about 
trad on dangerous ground. That he knew very little of 
te subject we were quite sure, and though want of know- 
| xd may in general be an advantage to a journalist, it 
| aud not be so where the matters to be treated of were so 
peuliar as those appertaining to the Unseen. We, there- 
"| Se, could only hope that Mr. Stead would do as little 
-{ una as possible to himself and to other people. Of his 
athusiasm we had no doubt, but enthusiasm, good thing 
sitis under many circumstances, is out of place in treat- 
| èz of the occult. In another column we have spoken 
te too evident deception to which Mr. Stead has been 
abetted in the Baldwin case, and now we have Mr. 
Andrew Lang in the “ Illustrated London News ” showing, 
| fear with but too much justice, how careless has been the 

Biitorof “ Borderland” in another case—that of the exor- 
-4 èm bya bishop. Our readers will know that we do not 
‘| dvays agree with Mr. Lang, but here there is no doubt 
ti right. Inaccuracies of spelling, ignorance of history, 
-| ad general ineptitude are pointed out with,we fear, perfect 
‘| ification. 


That these things are so, isa very serious matter. After 
-| such trouble there has been a gradual raising of the tone of 
Yiritualistic work. A higher level has been reached, and 
"e hoped, and indeed still hope, to go on. But such action 
Juthat of Mr. Stead militates very much against progress. 
The outer world knows only of Spiritualists, and does not 
ierentiate between the tyro, who thinks because he has 
pethaps had (like the Editor of “ Borderland ”) certain small 
‘qeriences, that he is, therefore, a born leader of occult 
‘wwght, and the more quiet student of the Unseen who 
wishes to get the best, that he may do the best both for 
tiwself and for the world in which he lives. In that way 
Yr. Stead has grievously erred. As for information, he has 
ven but little, in fact nothing, but what might bo got 
Rite easily elsewhere. But he has inadvertently—though 
fat is little excuse, for inadvertence ought not to be 
tought of under these circumstances—done considerable 
"mn for the moment. 


The “ Religio-Philosophical Journal” is going a little 
“of its way with regard to Spiritualism. Somehow 
"tain writers in that well-conducted paper have got to 
“found Spiritualism with Spiritism, and now, strangely, 
“other view is being promulgated. In the number for 
Sher 28th there is an article on “The Churches and 
“Btitualisma,” which begins in this way :— 


A Some Spiritualist think that the most important thing for 
| “todo to prove that they are Spiritualists is to put them- 
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solves in an attitude of opposition to the churches, This is a 
mistake. Somo of the churches have creeds that are absurd 
enough, it is truco, and forms and ceremonies to which minds 
thoroughly rationalised do not generally care to conform. Never- 
theless, the churches represent a vast amount of moral and 
spiritual worth. They afford social opportunities for multitudes 
who have no other associations; they have an atmosphere 
which, if it is not absolutely pure, is botter morally than the 
atmosphere of many clubs and other societies which exist. 

Yes; and there are some clubs which have an atmo- 
sphere which is better morally than that of some churches. 
But surely the writer is speaking without knowledge when 
he talks of Spiritualists thinking the most important 
position for them to hold is that of opposition to the 
churches. The churches, whatever they hold of spiritual 
and pure, have so overlaid that spirituality and purity 
with a crust of dogma that it cannot be easily got at, and 
hence spiritual progress is not generally to be found in those 
churches. Is there not just a little here of the superior 
person who has been to the Congress 4 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt has been saying the following 
—to an interviewer, it is to be presumed. Any way, the 
“ Standard ” is responsible :— 


When quite a child, my imagination was struck by the 
singing in churches, the solemn calm of the worshippers, 
the mysticism of the ceremonies, and the attentive silence 
amidst which the preacher raised his voice. I was intoxicated 
by the imposing surroundings in which the Glory of God is 
celebrated. When the organ sent forth its clear, clarion- 
sounding notes my very soul seemed to soar upwards to heaven 
ina whirlwind of emotion. At those moments I felt myself 
transtigured. I experienced the sensation of being on the point 
of ascending straight up to heaven in the presence of an 
astounded congregation. Ihada burning desire to become a 
nun, and later on I was very near taking the veil. I desired it 
most ardently, and as everything I desire comes sooner or later 
I am still surprised I have not yet been a num. When I was 
tpld I had a nice voice and recited poetry very prettily, I 
imagined myself in a cathedral pulpit declaiming to a multitude 
electrified by my words. From that state of mind to playing 
tragedy in a great theatre there is but one step. Ican say truly 
1 took that step unconsciously. 

Here, if the story be true—and if it is not true it is 
ben trovato—there is more than one text for a sermon on 
tho Occult, but especially in the assertion that “ everything 
T desire comes sooner or later.” Now, we submit that this 
is not altogethor an uncommon experience, and, perhaps, it 
holds some part of the secret of prophecy. 


Miss Mario Corelli has written a novel called “ Barabbas.” 
We have had occasion before now to refer to this lady’s 
curious notions as to science of all kinds, both occult and 
non-occult, but in this book she has surpassed herself. To 
take the central figure of Christianity and make Him the 
hero of a three-volume novel is a thing of daring which 
could only be warranted by the possession of a surpassing 


genius, which is not Miss Corelli’s. So she has failed, and 
the mighty story has been dragged down to the level of 
“ Ouida,” without “ Ouida’s ” insight and erratic power. 
To garnish the story with coruscations from the pseudo- 


occult only makes the thing more hideous. 


On 


“THE DREAM BUREAU,” 


With this heading, the © Pall Mall Garette | recently 
indulged in the following, What the very energetic evening 
journal meant it is didioult to surmise, Hf it was joking the 
joke was, perhaps, nearer the teuth than che joker supposed, 
Krom the satisfaction displayed as to the nature of dreams 
in the tist paragraphs, an attempt at humour” seems the 
mst plausible interpretation :— 


Is there any futuro for droams } or is dreaming dying out? 
We Know many respectable people who never droam at all, or 
if thoy do, take no notieca the matter, whieh in the end comes 
to the same thing, And yot these mysterious wanderings and 
visitations af the slumbering mind were once, in tho beginning 
of the human career on earth, a mattor for men's most reveren- 
tial speculation. tn this age of microscopes, sealpels, and 
galvanometers thoy have, however, fallen into che hands of tho 
sviontifie investigator, and, shorn of mystery, majesty, snd 
terron, been most tnevntinontly torn to fragntents, and now they 
hang, inglorious with divers other insulted yea, and even 
labelled! -sealps, skulls, and captured ornaments among tho 
trophies of Chis intellectual savage. The prestige of the dream 
has faded -dream-like ; its incoherent admonitions are scorned. 
Napoleon's and other books of Fato linger shamefully in 
the pantry and seullory, and are there only read with 
a sevond-hand sneer of seepticism. Puck, who once 
delighted true believers, is now a detected impostor; and 
the days (and nights) of the dream, as a mentor and master, 
have certainly gone for ever from the earth, With ruth- 
less cloarness the scientific person points out that the known 
factors of dreaming are quite sutlicient to account for all its 
phenomena, aud that any sacrosanct clement in the dream is 
therefore "a gratuitous assumption”; which expression in- 
volves perhaps the most chillingly severe condenmation of which 
scientitic authority is ovpable.  Droams, we are told, are simply 
‘the imperfect and exaggerated mterpretation by the somno- 
lent mind of the sensations chat affect it, together with the 
tow of suggestions that naturally follow such impressions,” 

Most dreams, it must be admitted, tit this explanation, A 
leg out of bed leads to dreams of wading in water, and then on 
to a struggle against an irresistible torrent; while the knocking 
at one’s door in the morning, and the consequent suggestion of 
the terrors of getting up, send the sleeper at once to the con- 
demned cell, outside which tho seatfold grows to completeness 
under the hammer, snd in which t Nine o'clock, sir,” is the 
voice of doom, Maury, who sooms to have beon an investigator 
with a tendency to seo the worse side of things, caused oxperi- 
ments to be made upon himself, and contirmed this fact of 
suggestion very conclusively, A pair of tweozers twanged near 
his ear, for instanco, led to a dream of bells soundiug, of the 
tocsin, snd of a sanguinary revelt and revolution ; while, again, 
tho tickling of his lips summoned up a vision of the garotte, and 
of a pitch plaster being torn from his mouth, Add to these 
dimly appreciated external induences a cortain internal factor — 
behold! your dreams are dissected, Tho seientitio man smiles 
in his superior way ~- puts down the broken pieces, and 
goos off in search of something elso with a little imaginative 
gilt still left upon it, 

But because we know now how drosme aro made, doos it 
follow that we can afford to have done with them altogether 7 
Doos not tho success of the sciontitioc attompt to trace dreams 
to causes within our experience and largoly undor our control, 
and Maury's experiments ospecially, suggest to us n distinct 
possibility of our arranging for dreams whenever wo want thom, 
sud of sth a kind as wo faney Tf a cortain bodily condition 
bo tho wain factor in droaming, why should not their production 
be reduved to a detinite art ? 

That a dream may bo deliberately induced is beyond all 
question, therefore, even if the method ef production is still a 
little uncertain, Somo effectual but harmless droam mixture 
may perhaps bo the missing factor, Tt is now for scientitle 
people, aidod, perhaps, by droam amatours, to further systema- 
tiso Che causes, and to bring the control of dreaming as a fine 
art into the realm of possititities, Onr proposal is, in fach, 
simply Chis —that in dreamland wo havo a roalm whieh man has 
yot to deliberately invado and formally conquer, aa ho has ean 
quored and utilised fire and electricity, and many another of 
the phonomona of nature, so that what wore oneo avcidouts and 
omons may become carefully designed events and these 
nysterjous visitors from the uuknown may ho trapped and 
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reduced to obodiont service. We already know mos 
way, but our access is at present uneertain, For the , k 
horn a key ts to be mado, and an itinerary to tho Wide iy 8 
untrammetled beauty behind them, ely 2 
Tho shave of a dreamer in the manufactur af a drag 
it may bo auticipated, consist largely in bringing a health *Q 
to the dreaming, and in tixing his attention upon thing. Ny 
which the dream is desired, in assuring a suitable posisi k KN 
dreaming before going to sleep, and possibly in the sins by 
tion of a dose of dream mixture. But undoubtedly thorn at 
a large scope for the external aid of a skilled «dream Clog “hy 
who will, for instanco, twang tweezers, tickle the sleeper bay 
sympathotic manner, and watch for symptoms of nighin W 
order in that event to awaken the subject under treag, R 
For such work considerable natural facility and training aa 
wwodod, The aid of the artistes will bo best provided E k 
special kind of dream bureau or vision bath, a slumberoys an 
of cool couches, a Castle of Tndolence, to whieh the — 
citizen will retire awhile from tho world. Thither we aha 
and order a dream. “8 


“I want a dream,” we shall eG x 
instanoe, “about mountains. Let me have something por 


~ 


breezy, and cool, something with church bells in the die, © 
but that vory faint, a glacier stream in the foreground, Pha 
last ton minutes, not moro, because l have to be in Chan y z 
lane by half-past threo to settle some business with a Mr, Mt I 
Or again: “Let me have a dream about a little dark i 
being hung. Hew is a photograph of him. You might: | a 
be hurt a good deal in the operation. See that he we Wa: 
The dream cicerone would bow and direct us to a couch, * 
should have a draught of dream mixture, and drop og ant. 
drowsy murmur; and then over our slumbering senses mee 
steal the suggestions we had desired. Tho thing Me 
sibilities. We might entertain our friends at a fostivg 
droams, and invite them cordially to our choteaur eu Bese 
It has its social aspects, but on the whole, psrhaps, its gestae 
valuo will be for lonely souls. The timid, for instance, wt ` 
to the bureau and dream of peace, the fearful of triumph, oo: 
the lonely of love without alloy ; and the iridescent glories « 


the pictured night will double the delight of living, ang min 


has vag: 


all the toil, all tho tedium, or all the troublo of the waking ge 
No doubt the institution may be enervating. lusu 


of doing great) things, we may, under tho seduction a 
tho bureau, "dream them all day long.” But why igi 
What a blessing for many — energetic peopl, Biia 
agitators and the like, and what an intinite blessing be 
their friends, if they vould be safely put away, ai 
a visionary world of action! Every kind of tist” yy 
mado happy, and the world not a penny the worse, Wo shut 
mako our own worlds out of inexhaustible dream SOUT) ami lie 
in thom. The Sveialist should rost ina universe where eves 
bady sat in the highest soat, where there was no disignu 
work over needod, and whore art production onma the opiy 
human reo. On tho next couch the Lndividuals: should xn 
in an invigorating dream of unrestricted competition, wi 
periodical massacres of the tunit” Tho Tomporanee adveces 
might dream that all formonts had died out, and sloohol ws 
impossible ; and beside him, the prodigal son, wiser iy gs 
generation, would waste unsubstantial riches in inexponsr 
ONUVSS, 

And as time and death came to take the hope ant glory wt 


$ 
ww 
` 


of tho roal world, we would yo to tho Dram Buresu mow an 
moro, When tho trestod friend has tatled us, whoun the dat 
delight has turned to ashos at our touch, wo would hurry tee 
refuge to droam that it was not so. We world drum hack A 
youth, droam back tho high ambition that had tho se & 
roalisation in iù dream baok tho lost loves and tho chanas wo 
for over, And wo would droam and dream again ont 
clvoams, 


ight w 


sweet! 
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Trases Menrens,—Traneco mediums who give simile ® 
formation to chat obtainod through erystal seo or anton 
writing have long been holl up to scorn as imposters of & 
grossest kind, They have boon the butt of newspaper wee 
and have been punished for obtaining monoy under fais 
retonves | yet when one of Chose tranco wmodimms, the we 
nee Mrs. Pipen was subjected to a stringent earn 
by aome of tho aontost mombow at tho Sueioty dr Pye! 
Roseareh, the unanimous testimony was that Chere wat 
imposture in tho ease, and chat, however the Ki iS 
exhibited: was aoquiwed, Mrs. Piper horeli could nove r 
avquired it Hnvugh tho modium at hor ontinary ast 
Aurnep Ro Wanao ERS, 
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AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF RE-INCARNATION. 


The proposition which will be here developed and presented 
je consideration may explain a possibility of intuitive in- 
gght into a larger fiold of experience than that consciously 
gquired by the individual himself, without necessitating the 
wal theory of Re-incarnation, as the sole possible explana- 
yon for the pre-existence of that field of experience. While, 
jr brevity, an affirmative mode of expression is used, this 
gust not be construed as implying more than a speculative 
sstement, based on intuitive perception ; or an unbiassed inter- 
pretation of possible modes of Being. 

Akey which may unlock one aspect of the problem of Re- 
iwamnation is probably to be found in the old Hermetic and 
Kabbalistic teaching, which is confirmed by modern philosophy, 
tht man is an epitome of the Universe ; a microcosm in the 
pucrocosm, a unit of manifestation of and in Universal Being, 
œ consciousness. Each mode of Being in the Universe has 
consequently its correlated aspect in the unit, by which fact 
heunit can respond to, or consciously reciprocate with, each 
mde of Being in the Universe as these aspects become 
wecessively unfolded within it. 

For convenience of illustration we may here follow the 
mient Chaldæic-Egyptian system, which taught that there 
wre four elements in Universal Being, and consequently in 
ah unit. The unit thus found itself related to four worlds, 
æ planes, in the Universe, through which it progressed, hav- 
ig conscious existence in each successively, hence the Hermetic 
uioms—“ As above, so below,” and ‘‘ Man, know thyself, and 
thereby thou shalt know all things.” These elements of conscious- 
nes they distinguished as spirit, soul, mind, sensation ; each 
qustituting a subjective mode of relation with its respective 
phere or world. On the other hand, as every unit of Being 
us its objective aspect, so also must Universal Being have 
itsobjective aspect, or nature. This law applied to every plane of 
qasciousness, in correlated modes. These natures or modes of 
thjectivity were described as fire (ethereal), water (ethereal), air, 
ath, Wecognise the most external nature, or objectivity of 
the Universal Mind, in the physical world around us. We cog- 
ise the next of these objective natures (the astral; which 
interpenetrates this plane) in the forms which thoughts take in 
wz mind, and which we may visualise, when thinking with our 
ae closed, as mind pictures. While these elements or modes 
| Being may be distinguished, it must not be forgotten that 

ty cannot be separated. Hence these elements co-exist now 

inesch unit, as in the Universal, though they are not yet all 
folded in the units. 

While the unit progressed through these planes in the 
| miverse, having successive existence or lives in each, it was 
med that these principles might in exceptional cases be 
dyeloped or unfolded in man during his life on earth, bringing 
him thus into relation, during this life, with those planes in 
which he would have successive existence after death. These 
ier-death states and planes were partially cognised during this 
ie, it was affirmed, by the initiates, the hierarchs of antiquity, 
tho could thus teach with regard to them from the position of 
wyuired experience. 

The life of prehistoric man functioned in the plane of sensa- 
tion and instinct, carrying relation with the physical world. He 
tly came into relation with the interior planes after death, 
vhen the inner aspects of his consciousness, which had been 
btent during life, were unfolded. The next principle or 
dement of consciousness, that of mind, has gradually unfolded 
iman with the evolution of the race, and has brought him 
ito relation with the astral plane (which pertains to that 
ment) or fourth dimensional world, the existence of which 
thirvoyant perception is now discovering. 

We are in our present time coming to a period in the evolu- 
‘on of our globe and its inherent life, when the next element 
w soul principle, is beginning to unfold in man and developing 
ittuition as its mode of consciousness; thereby bringing a possi- 
Wty of communion with entities in the soul sphere, or world, 
‘consequent confirmation of the existence of that plane in 

Universe, 

The origin of the usual Re-incarnation theory may be based 
Yn the fact that when, at death, man withdraws from 

% sense-mediated plane, or physical world, he enters into 

ive existence in the planes or worlds to which he finds 


fost related, by the unfolding of the interior elements of 
| within himself, 
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That these planes do exist, and that man, is related thereto 
by self inherent principles or elements, is aftirmed by every 
school of occultism, though the nomenclature varies. Tho 
existenco of the astral body and world is now a recognised fact, 
testified to by numberless clairvoyant experiences. Little is 
known, however, of the succeeding soul state, called Briah in the 
Kabbala and Devachan in Theosophy, entrance to which is 
through the portal of a second death, in the course of which 
the astral body is transmuted ; by which process the soul body is 
unfolded from the astral, as the astral was previously from the 
physical body. Death in the physical plane entails birth into 
the astral ; death in the astral plane entails birth into the soul 
plane. 

The astral plane being continuous with und interpenctrat- 
ing this plane, the astral form, which leaves the body at death, 
goes into the astral plane in the maturity of development it 
has attained in the physical plane. This has been witnessed by 
many clairyoyants, who describe an ethereal body as oozing 
forth and forming in the air above the dying person and 
assuming his likeness. This body probably issues from the 
spleen, the organ of astral vitality, as witnessed in materialisa- 
tions. Birth into the soul plane, which is not a continuous 
but a discrete degree, will probably be of a diverse mode. 
The soul principle, in most people, is not unfolded and is 
merely an ethereal nucleus. In some people this may have 
unfolded into an embryonic stage, as will be shown later. But 
only the elements of which the soul life degree has been un- 
folded and accreted can be carried with the nucleus into the 
soul plane. The astral life aspect is necessarily shed and left 
in the astral plane, as the physical body remains here. Hence 
the individuality which passes into the soul plane will be rudi- 
mentary and will have to reconstitute itself there. Possibly 
a process of accreting life related to that state may apply in 
the astral plane, analogous or correspondential to the parallel 
process here. The astral entity may thus be able to continue 
the process of integration of life of soul degree, transmuted or 
unfolded from such astral elements, and thus be enabled to pass 
into the soul plane in a less rudimentary stage. This 
possibility will be alchemically explained subsequently. 

The phenomenal world is but one aspect of the objectifying 
function of mind. It is the reflection of the Universal Mind, 
the Divine idea, into the most external, concrete state. But 
the same law must produce objective aspects or natures in the 
three ethereal planes of Being already referred to. There must 
be, therefore, three ethereal states of nature, or spheres, with 
which the unit must find itself related, in the course of the 
successive unfoldment of its interior principles, and in which it 
will ‘live and move and have its Being.” These will be proxi- 
mately noumenal in the descending or outward curve of becom- 
ing, and relative fulfilment in the re-ascending curve. It is 
evident that as the phenomenal world is the reflection of the 
Universal Mind into its physical mode, so each particular 
thought must have its objective aspect, and this will be of the 
related nature already defined, according to the plane or mode 
in which consciousness functions. We may realise the astral 
objectivity of our thoughts as already explained. Though we 
cannot follow their expression into the physical world, it is 
equally probable that our thoughts entail effects on that plane. 
This will explain why and how *‘ our state will entail our place” 
in those inner modes of Being; how we shall make our 
own surroundings, our own world, in those interior planes. 

The first of these, the astral, is, in fact, already being 
cognised during this life by sensitives in whom that principle 
is sufficiently unfolded, and whose consciousness can thus be 
made to reciprocate by intelligences acting from that plane, or 
by some individuals who can concentrate or focus their con- 
sciousness while in the body, in that aspect of themselves, and 
thus relate themselves to and cognise that plane, 

The astral plane is really continuous with and interpenetrates 
the physical; but death, by removing the outer and dense 
envelope, places man in more immediate, in direct contact with 
it. Its mode of consciousness includes both sensation and mind, 
as sensation is not possible without mind; or consciousness, 
which perceives, cognises, and contains it. The maturing of 
these principles requires experience of both physical and astral 
planes, but may be accomplished, to varying degroes, in either. 
Prehistoric and uncivilised races, and also children who die 
in infancy, live mainly in instinct and sensation, with but little 
functioning of mind. Their memories of earth life, being almost 
entirely associated with sensation, become obliterated and lost at 
dissolution of the organism, They may partly recover them, 
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however, by the control of a modium, amt opportumtty hai 
atforted fae thia, undor higher direction, whence . : mig 
‘comomala "are fonnd to be chibin, or montally um aii ý a 
eutities, who cease to return after sona time having an 
ariicient with regani to earth life, and aro replaced by others, 
for the samo object, 

t is uow gonerally recognised by Spiritualists n 
that all entities pass into the astral plane at death and & sie 
there for a period whieh varied acvording to their states « 
Those in whom tho mind ts already boen 
a relatively short 
the soul-rolated 


and Qeeultists 


mental evolation, 
evolved in this external life dwell thore for 
period amd pags more rapidly into the next 
worki 

le will probably be found, howev 


the astral worhi Ww ith undeveloped rlitels ith past porros 
o of the oxistence © 


been tn 


P . H u 
we, that numy who passed int 
is, may have 


Await there for ages, without being awar 
any vedar pharao in the Universe. Astrals whe have 
cummenieation with mediums have occasionally informed these 
that some of the inhabitants of their sphere had left it. The 
astrals inferred that such spirita had returned to earth and ro- 
invarnated. This they concluded because, 3% transcendonts 
are mot coimpassed by inferiors, the soul state is not krown to the 
astral, while the earth is known to such as havo come in 
Gonvtaet with mediuma 

The unfoktment of the soul principle entails tho pas ang out 
of and from the astral state by a process analogous to a scond 
dvath. Hence most astralis know nothing of the soul nor can man 
learn anything relating to the soul from astrali, except what 
these may have been taught by angels from higher states. Only 
by revebation from the somal sphery iteelf ean man learn anyt hing 
relating thereto. 

This state of ignorance with reward to the existence of other 
Staton or planes of Being on the part of astrals is now being 
altered, by angels descending from the soul world to teach aud 
enlighten the ignorant and undeveloped astrals. These may 
thus develop their mentality in the astral world, in which 
ampie opportunity is now afforded, to judge from communica- 
trams from that sphere describing schvols, hospitals, teachers, 
temples, de., Ko. ~ 

au eae superior, or soul plang, is almost unknown, because 
pare principle is valy now beginning to unfohl in man, therefore 
pene dent ts he beginning to bo related thereto. In all times, how- 
ever, there have been exceptions tothe average level of un- 
fol inion, and the soul plane waa known te the hierophants ind 
mitistes of antiquity, and to soma of the alchemists of the 
M; idle Ages, 
si ies ni $ Fe haser metals (onorgies) into the gold 
passions of the kads. Ar a subliming and transtiguring of the 
the resalving of sett re nob of ths ôlixir of life eternal : 
the ruck, sha fumes a i ae energy) into the stone of the wiso, 
the matrix of the bod ’ eternal life: the generating, within 

hiag y. of the winged soul-bady, which could 
rise to the zanith of Being and descend arain | Sarug Cones l 
life snd wisdum ts maine i again, ringi 1g k ered 
alchomy, as it was the tra > p é rator, waa the great work of 
rection of thy dead : the a A DA of the body aml resur- 
Christianity, ttl EA ie ` wovon and now eset h of esoterie 
orthodox version ; as it ais porverted this into its degrated 
E As Che arcans of the anctent mysteries 
and of the still more ancient Mgyptians ; and 
indeed, Christianity was drawn, or reformulatod, as a 
Tepresentation, ina new garb, of the pre-existing systoms, 
One fails to sex why, in the faco of these other madon af 
Being, the existenvo of which they usually aceept, Re-inear- 
Bationists houll consider it necessary ta oxalt tho most oir- 
cuimferential inte such relative iportanes, to the helittloment 
of the other, mere ethereal states, tn which the cireumseriptions 
of time, spree, clenaity, do not hmit Being to the same degroo, 
aud in which, therefore, duration miot be relatively great, 
Time; seasons, with tho consorpuent periodicity in vegetable lite ; 
day and night, and conserpient sleep and waking, pertain to 
planetary motions, Tho sun, hetng n relatively fixed contre, 
and not subject to the same orbital laws, must present differont 
conditions of Being to those of the planeta, 
The relative proportions of the total planetary or starry 
toma, that ia, of the physical aspect of tho Universe, pom- 
i tho inteevoning ethor which surrounds them, does 
not support the excesatve importance aeai ji jes physical 
ane, in the current theery of reincarnation < $ inparison 

cht porhapa be inferred, per contr, between the relative 
ee ta of tho Universe and their contri- 
meugnitudes of these aspacts o 
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The usual roinearnation theory makes §pir 
dependent OT ORPETIONEY tained it connection wi Pr, 
Yet as Spiritualista, oras Oceultists, Re-inearnation, i 
lose the ihusery naturo of the phenomenal world a i 
acknowledge that phononona aro importianent oh m 
manent eause and that peormanont ongso thoy ack SA of he 
the very principle, the progress of which they NSH, 
time, assert to be dependent on its relations wiek th ‘Ny ab 
its own effect, visn, phenomona, he wlflotorming, y 
things is thus mado depetelont forits own determinin, : 
pormanont effects, and conse Hent ly ceases to be self d: 
Tt is evidont that spint or Being, as eauso, œ 
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reality unfoldod froma within tho iloterminine CAURy “thy 

i i N pas PN, E. in 
tien in experience lias no MEANS uuloss there ia an i Limi 
(though not our tiated experience) which knows E Tien, 


limiting, that is sa ground, process, and fulfilment, oe Ay 


froin tho Universal to particulars; from subjective at 
objectivity ; from the originating source, through tha, 7 h 
. ‘ ; rey s. ~ Ploy 
bocoming, to the fultilment. The usual Re-incarnatio 
implies a return upon itself of this procoss, instead of 
tive unfoldment through the inherent and a 
modes of Being; a retrovossion from higher states oe 
back inte lower planes. Tt would follow by the applica 
the unity of law, applying in correlated modos, 
planes, that man of the physical plane, world have to Tetury 
the clomental stage, from which he emerged into the hy 
sonse-related self-consclousness ; that the animal should Si, 
to the vegetable, &e., Ke. This appears to be contrary e o 
whole evidence of natural law, so far as it cau be traced ; 
sociology, in biology, in geology, in astronomy. The iy 
process of naturo seems rather to evince a continuous Cottee 
tive process of dovelopment on au ascending seale or curpa 
lt has been stated that each successive unfolduwnt i, 
discretely distinct degree of consciousness may have be i 
Necessary preparation a long process of maturing of the pu, 
tively inferior degree, This appesrs a reasonable SUP position 
if advanced from the point of view that each unit must aevuin 
individually the whole of experionce which each mode or plane 
of Boing may attord. But that position premises separateness 
of existence on the part of each unit. 
coases to bo s requisite condition when the identity of each unt 
with tho whole of Boing ts considered. TE each entity isa 
unit of manifestation of the same ideutic source, We may con 
clude that each is impelled into ev-istenee or t-pressiog t 
accomplish its quota of work in the one plan, the unity uf 
which ean only be seen from the altitude of the determination of 
that plan. The determination, boing itself a unity, necesi 
tated ditforentiation into units of manifestation for its unfol! 
mont, its realisation. Bach unit, however. romains 3 
pərt of the whole determination, in the comscivus realis 
tion of which it ultimately shares, on its return, s 
fulfilment, to the zenith of Boing: to that altitude 
whenee it issued ; whence it was impelled ta elemental stato, t 
assume its function, its quota, in the unfolding of tho panorsms 
Its present unconsciousness of its contribe 
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Such a SUP position 


of manifestation, 
tive position in the whole, is the result of its condition ol 
limitation, of obscuratton, On its return, after the untoliuy 
of the contents implicit in the determination it has tanttested, 
anl as fultiment thereof, to the plane whence it was tnpetled, 
it must thea, in union with its subjective-tdoutity, come ine 
the vonscious realisation of that plan, in the manifesting o 
which it ev-oporstively participated, but iu the oxpertonce of 
the whole of whioh it then shaves. Ta such coustderstion, the 
necessity that each unit should acquire the whole vf OX perpeney 
possible in cach mode of Being, ceases to be requisite. Ther 
is but one Boing, and wo are that Boing itself ; an wile gow 
wo only reslise ourselves as parts of it, we shall in the coure 
of our becoming, return as fulfilment to the state of Pa 
identity, of af-one-moent, Whon we realise ourselves frou 
stato, we shall conseiwusly (uet speculatively) kea al 
whole ef experience, while retaining the incdividushly aed 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


mont of comparatively recent origin, but as an jn- 
conceivably greater factor considered as m influence 
that, has pormeated the religious world and has stirred indivi- 
duals and pooples into roligious activity and contributed to that 
intellectual and moral progress which las characterised man’s 
thought from tho earliost times of which we havo any record. 
Spiritualists must como to understand that as n mere “ism ” 
Spiritualism is of small importance compared with Spiritualism 
as a great quickening foreo and lofty influence that run through 
all the ages and roscuo the human mind from that materialism 
of lifo and from that fixednoss of dogmatic bolief which are the 
onomios of all progress. Certainly the “Journal” has not 
shown any lack of moral courago in defending Spiritualisin and 
giving it its proper credit in the history of religious thought, 
and while it has not ignored any of the statements of faith that 
havo spiritual life in them, it has not been over modest in 
emphasising tho great value which has como from the renewed 
vitality which was awakened and perpetuated, when the old 
orthadoxics were comparatively unprogressive and intolerant, 
by the advent of modern Spiritualism. 


The following, which is an Editorial of the “ Religio- 
Philosophical Journal,” is interesting as showing tho atti- 
ale of that paper in presence of the more recent develop- 
gents of psychic thought :— 


A friond writes : “In your last issue, on first page, I find 
anablo article entitled ‘Tho Evolution of Religion.’ Now, it 
wns to me tho author of that articlo has signally failed to give 
the one Movomont of all others propor credit for tho evolution 
dreligion, Spiritualism is not mentionod until tho last para- 
gph allows it to come up quietly in the roar ranks of modern 
liberal movements, and the word ‘Spiritualists’ is readily ad- 
mittedas an unimportant factor, just barely worth mentioning. 
Now, the fact is, as you know end I know from thirty-live yoars 
-ofobservation, that Spiritualism, with its mighty forces seon and 
unseen, has done more than all other mentioned helpers com- 
bined to forward tho evolution of religion, Then why does this 
author ignore it? Is it on account of ignoranco or is it modesty, 
a still worse, can it be possible it isa lack of moral courage ? 
lam an earnest admiror of the‘ Religio-Philosophicai Journal.’ ” 

The article to which this author refers was tho leading 
Editorial in the ‘‘Religio-Philosophical Journal” of Soptembor 
Bkh, Theaim was to show that progress had been mado in the 
evolution of religious thought, and to indicate some of the 
ftors which had combined to produce this progress, 
The progress of religion extends through not only many 
dedes but many centuries, and the causes which havo 
united to bring about the results are so numerous, so complex 
ad subtle, and some of them so imperceptible, that it is utterly 
impossible in an article two or three columns in length to give 
mexplanation of the present conditions of religious thought. 
The “Journal” recognises Spiritualism not merely asa sect, but 
in all its various organisations and forms of faith which were 
mentioned. It did not refer to Spiritualism as a distinct 
oganisation for the reason that as such its influence has not 
bea large, and has not always been even on the sido of 
mezressive thought. Spiritualism in its influence has not been 
limited to forty or fifty years, but it has pervaded all religious 
systems in a greater or less degree, and it has been back of evolu- 
tin, not as an organisation, not as a sect, but as an 
imminent and powerful force which has given direction and 
form to all the religious systems of the world, in all the ages of 
himan history. The ‘‘ Religio-Philosophical Journal” recog- 
nisd Spiritualism in the Catholic and Protestant Churches, in 
the Buddhist and Mahommedan religions, certainly in Uni- 
tarianism, Universalism,and Free Religion,as well as in that par- 
ticular movement which, by and of itself,is labelled Spiritualism. 

Just in proportion as Spiritualism so-called has been 
spiritual it has been effective for good, but often for it has been 
substituted mere Spiritism, mere belief in the existence of and 
communication with, spirits a belief which of itself may be 
unaccompanied with high spirituality or lofty moral conceptions. 
Without the distinctive belief in communication between this 
ani the spirit-world, there may bo spirituality of a high order 
and moral conceptions and moral character of a lofty kind. 
Now, the ‘‘Religio-Philosophical Journal” takes the ground 
that there is a distinct difference between Spiritualism and 
Spiritism. Spiritualism is not confined by any means to the 
mere movement which is so characterised. No small proportion 
of those who are called Spiritualists are very much less spiritual 
than many in the churches and outside, whoso blindness thoy 
deplore. The ‘Journal ” does not attempt to represent mere 
Spiritism, nor Spiritualism even as a sect, but it rather stands 
for spirituality in religion and for character and conduct regard- 
less of mere speculative belief. 

We freely admit that what is termed modern Spiritualism, 
that is, the movement which had its rise in this country 
about fifty years ago, has had a powerful influence in modifying 
old theological conceptions and in emancipating the multitudes 
from the thraldom of cast-iron creeds. If, in tho article 
referred to, Spiritualists were mentioned after Unitarians and 


DID MADAME BLAVATSKY FOUND THEOSOPHY ? 


The “ Westminster Gazette” for October 28th has a 
paragraph with the above heading, and as a sub-heading, 
“Discussion at the Psychical Society.” The “Daily 
Graphic” is referred to, but as we have not seen the 
number of the “Daily Graphic” to which reference is 
made, we do not know how much is “ Daily Graphic” and 
how much “ Westminster Gazette.” This is how the thing 
stands in the latter journal :— 


Rumours of an investigation into Madame Blavatsky’s 
career yesterday helped to fill the Westminster Town Hall at 
the meeting of the Psychical Research Society. The opening 
part of the meeting was devoted to hearing Mr. Frederick 
Myers’s report upon a Psychical Research Congress, held at 
Chicago during the Exhibition, which aroused there an unex- 
pected amount of interest. Though the papers read, says the 
“ Daily Graphic,” did not bring out much that was new in ex- 
planation of ghostly manifestations, yet Mr. Myers thought 
that the powers of a Mrs. Piper, as a medium for the communi- 
cations of a young man lately dead to his friends, had been 
successfully established in accordance with the tests of the 
society. Then came the attack upon Madame Blavatsky, which 
was developed by Dr. Leaf. It consisted of a series of letters 
written by her during her life in New York, from 1873 to 1875, 
to a Russian professor whose good opinion and good will she 
wished to obtain and keep. At that time she was hand in glove 
with the American Spiritualists. She felt that she was cut oft 
from her Russian home and kindred. She became a leading 
Spiritualistic writer in the American Press, and apparently had 
some notion of gaining influence in Russia in the same way. The 
spirits were those of her father and mother, sister and brother, 
and the greatest proof of her capability as a medium was the 
war medal and clasp of her father, which she claimed to have 
been brought to her by a spirit relative from the far distant 
grave of her father in Russia, at a séance at which forty wit- 
nesses were present, among them ‘‘a sceptical reporter and 
many distinguished men like Olcutt.” The severe blow to 
Spiritualism which followed Robert Dale Owen’s public confes- 
sion of being duped by Katie King, seoms from the references 
in Madame Bilavatsky’s letters to her Russian corre- 
spondent to have seriously affected her material prosperity. 
Things went from bad to worse. There was a split 
in the Spiritualist camp, tho public had become indif- 
ferent, and Madame Blavatsky complained in very low 
spirits, in May, 1875, that she ‘‘could not even get into a 
quarrel.” She, however, found comfort in her communication 
with tho spirit of John King. 'The inference which was 
evidently intended to be drawn from the letters, was that at 
this time, owing to the noed of starting something new, Madame 
Blavatsky organised the Theosophical Society, The Masters of 
Thibot were an afterthought in the mind of the foundress of the 
new religion, and the chief Mahatma was no other than John 
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conceivably greater factor considered as an influence 
that has pormeated the religious world and has stirred indivi- 
duals and peoples into religious activity and contributed to that 
intollectual and moral progress which has characterised man’s 
thought from the earliest times of which we have any record. 
Spiritualists must come to understand that as a mere “ism” 
Spiritualism is of small importance compared with Spiritualism 
as a great quickening force and lofty influence that run through 
all the ages and rescuc the human mind from that materialism 
of life and from that fixedness of dogmatic belief which are the 
enemics of all progress. Certainly the “Journal” has not 
shown any lack of moral courage in defending Spiritualism and 
giving it its proper credit in the history of religious thought, 
and while it has not ignored any of the statements of faith that 
have spiritual life in them, it has not been over modest in 
emphasising the great value which has come from the renewed 
vitality which was awakened and perpetuated, when the old 
orthodoxies were comparatively unprogressive and intolerant, 
by the advent of modern Spiritualism. 


fhe following, which is an Editorial of the “ Religio- 

gosphical Journal,” is interesting as showing the atti- 
yale of that paper in presence of tho more recent develop- 
gents of psychic thought :— 


A friond writes : “In your last issue, on first page, I find 
pable article entitled ‘The Evolution of Religion.’ Now, it 
ans to MIC theauthor of that article has signally failed to give 
jp one movement of all others proper credit for the evolution 
gmligion, Spiritualism is not montionod until the last para- 
4 allows it to come up quietly in the roar ranks of modern 
ral movements, and tho word ‘Spiritualists’ is readily ad- 
galas an unimportant factor, Just barely worth mentioning. 
Xow, the fact is, as you know and I know from thirty-five years 
observation, that Spiritualism, with its mighty forces seen and 
gst, has done more than all other mentioned helpers com- 
jani to forward the evolution of religion, Then why does this 
ihor ignore it? Is it on account of ignorance or is it modesty, 
axill worse, can it be possible it isa lack of moral courage ? 
lam an earnest admirer of the‘ Religio-Philosophicai Journal.’ ” 
The article to which this author refers was the leading 
fätorial in the ‘‘Religio-Philosophical Journal” of Soptember 
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ga. Theaim was to show that progress had been made in the 


fxtss which had combined to produce this progress. 
Te progress of religion extends through not only many 
zeides but many centuries, and the causes which have 
aited to bring about the results are so numerous, so complex 
yd sabtle, and some of them so imperceptible, that it is utterly 
imposible in an article two or three columns in length to give 
sesplination of the present conditions of religious thought. 


aall its various organisations and forms of faith which were 
wationed. It did not refer to Spiritualism as a distinct 
samsation for the reason that as such its influence has not 


pegessive thought. Spiritualism in its influence has not been 
fated to forty or fifty years, but it has pervaded all religious 
sms in a greater or less degree, and it has been back of evolu- 
ša, not as an organisation, not as a sect, but as an 
isuinent and powerful force which has given direction and 
im to all the religious systems of the world, in all the ages of 
hima history. The ‘‘ Religio-Philosophical Journal” recog- 
usd Spiritualism in the Catholic and Protestant Churches, in 
te Buddhist and Mahommedan religions, certainly in Uni- 
stisnism, Universalism,and Free Religion,as well as in that par- 
titular movement which, by and of itself, is labelled Spiritualism. 
Jast in proportion as Spiritualism so-called has been 
giritual it has been effective for good, but often for it has heen 
abstituted mere Spiritism, mere belief in the existence of and 
camnnication with, spirits a belief which of itself may be 
taccompanied with high spirituality or lofty moral conceptions. 
Without the distinctive belief in communication between this 
althe spirit-world, there may be spirituality of a high order 
ad moral conceptions and moral character of a lofty kind. 
Now, the ‘ Religio-Philosophical Journal” takes the ground 
tt there is a distinct difference between Spiritualism and 
Soritism. Spiritualism is not confined by any means to the 
mre movement which is so characterised. No small proportion 
of those who are called Spiritualists are very much less spiritual 
than many in the churches and outside, whose blindness they 
deplore, The ‘Journal ” does not attempt to represent mere 
Siritism, nor Spiritualism even as a sect, but it rather stands 
for spirituality in religion and for character and conduct regard- 
less of mere speculative belief. 

We freely admit that what is termed modern Spiritualism, 
that is, the movement which had its rise in this country 
thut fifty years ago, has had a powerful influence in modifying 
oli theological conceptions and in emancipating the multitudes 
from the thraldom of cast-iron creeds. If, in the article 
referred to, Spiritualists were mentioned after Unitarians and 
Universalists, it was not because the influence of Spiritualism was 
under-estimated, but because as a modern movement it came in 
the historic order after Unitarians and Universalists, and the 
Free Religious Association was mentioned as it was because it 
vu a departure from Unitarianism. We did not under- 
tke to compare the relative influence of these different 
bms of liberalism, We certainly recognise Spiritualism 
% an important factor, even considered 


æohtion of religious thought, and to indicate some of the 


The“ Journal” recognises Spiritualism not merely asa sect, but 


tea large, and has not always been even on the side of 


The “Westminster Gazette” for October 28th has a 
paragraph with the above heading, and as a sub-heading, 
“Discussion at the Psychical Society.” The “Daily 
Graphic” is referred to, but as we have not seen the 
number of the “Daily Graphic” to which reference is 
made, we do not know how much is “ Daily Graphic” and 
how much “ Westminster Gazette.” This is how the thing 
stands in the latter journal :— 


Rumours of an investigation into Madame Blavatsky’s 
career yesterday helped to fill the Westminster Town Hall at 
the meeting of the Psychical Research Society. The opening 
part of the meeting was devoted to hearing Mr. Frederick 
Myers’s report upon a Psychical Research Congress, held at 
Chicago during the Exhibition, which aroused there an unex- 
pected amount of interest. Though the papers read, says the 
“ Daily Graphic,” did not bring out much that was new in ex- 
planation of ghostly manifestations, yet Mr. Myers thought 
that the powers of a Mrs. Piper, as a medium for the communi- 
cations of a young man lately dead to his friends, had been 
successfully established in accordance with the tests of the 
society. Then came the attack upon Madame Blavatsky, which 
was developed by Dr. Leaf. It consisted of a series of letters 
written by her during her life in New York, from 1873 to 1875, 
to a Russian professor whose good opinion and good will she 
wished to obtain and keep. At that time she was hand in glove 
with the American Spiritualists. She felt that she was cut oft 
from her Russian home and kindred. She became a leading 
Spiritualistic writer in the American Press, and apparently had 
some notion of gaining influence in Russia in the same way. The 
spirits were those of her father and mother, sister and brother, 
and the greatest proof of her capability as a medium was the 
war medal and clasp of her father, which she claimed to have 
been brought to her bya spirit relative from the far distant 
grave of her father in Russia, at a séance at which forty wit- 
nesses were present, among them ‘‘a sceptical reporter and 
many distinguished men like Olcutt.”” The severe blow to 
Spiritualism which fqllowed Robert Dale Owen's public confes- 
sion of being duped by Katie King, seems from the references 
in Madame Blavatsky’s letters to her Russian corre- 
spondent to have seriously affected her material prospcrity. 
Things went from bad to worse. There was a split 
in the Spiritualist camp, the public had become indif- 
ferent, and Madame Blavatsky complained in very low 
spirits, in May, 1875, that she ‘‘could not even get into a 
quarrel.” She, however, found comfort in her communication 
with the spirit of John King. The inference which was 
evidently intended to be drawn from the letters, was that at 
this time, owing to the need of starting something new, Madame 
Blavatsky organised the Theosophical Society. The Masters of 
Thibet were an afterthought in the mind of the foundress of the 
new religion, and the chief Mahatma was no other than John 
King. These imputations were in the discussion at once hotly 
resented by Mr. Meade, who produced a statement from the 
diary of Madame Blavatsky, for August, 1851, in which she 
stated that she had ‘‘met the master of her dreams” and fore- 
shadowed the Mahatmas. A spirited appeal ‘‘ not to throw dirt 
on the grave of a dead woman” met with some response, which 
was answered subsequently by Mr. Myers, whe protested that 
they were justified in investigating minutely the personal 
character of founders of new religions, and must decline to prop 


as a move-' up a fraud. 
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watching his chance, prompting to suicide, and the dwa 
ing of the spirit’s progress. For the majority of Pec 
this “dreeing” is an unknown quantity; their lives ih 
fairly placid, and for them, if everything is not exactly jy, 
the best in this best of all possible worlds, at least the di, 
comfort is not very great, To eat, to sleep, to marry, t 
beget children, to succeed more or less, and to die, ar 
verbs which represent the lives of the majority; the edug. 
tion there is simple though they be archbishops or cheese, 
mongers. These are not the people who commit suicide, 
It, is where,consciously or unconsciously, the touch with th 
Unseen comes in that suicide is possible, for there th 
tempter finds his opportunity, and sees that he may lay 
his snares, while the tempted do not understand, 

“Not to be worse off than here” is a common expressim 
which finds its physical meaning with the suicide. Yeti 
the unhappy man who with this bald belief goes out int, 
the Unseen, uncalled for and not wanted, did but knox 
that there may be “ worsenesses ” greater than they ar 
here, he might hold his hand. 

The adversaries, however, have done and do their bey 
to render this knowledge difficult of access. The wet 
teaching of the churches, which treats men to a show s 
“words” and would fain call them “things,” know 
nothing of the evil agencies which surround them—agencis 
which lie in wait for men when the exaltation of intens 
trouble or despair opens the avenues wide to their ingres, 

Lately these avenues seem to have been opened fr. 
quently; our social life lends itself more and more to tle 
encroachments of the enemy, and his onslaughts wil 
be more vigorous and effective until it is recognised thathe 
is always there, and our lives are so ordered as to keep 
him out. ' 
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There has beea much comment lately in the public Press 
on the number of suicides that have been brought before 
the various coroners’ courts; so many, indeed, have been the 
cases that the heading of this article has been not infre- 
quently used by the journalist. Unfortunately the epidemic 
seems to be a real one, and one naturally asks why should 
there be such an epidemic at all? 

The surface answer to this question is easy enough 
generally. The “struggle for life,” when that struggle 
results in what is called “failure,” is held to be sufficient 
in some instances, perhaps in most, though this does not 
cover the cases where fear of shame and loss of position 
appear to be potent factors. In certain instances lately 
the latter appear to have been the ruling agencies. In 
addition to this “epidemic” it is to be noted, and the 
thing is of some gravity, thas an advocacy of suicide is 
beginning to develop with a certain class of people. 

Now, what is suicide? The word, of course, means 
“self-killing.” But what is “self-killing”? The religionist 
would probably say, the going into the presence of a man’s 


THE NEW AGE. 


We take the following from the “ Literary Digest”: 


Most of us are familiar with the dark sides of the present 
life, and of the spiritual wants of the age, but few are skilled 
in interpreting the signs of the times, and perceiving that 
under the darkness of prevailing conditions are evidences of 
the dawning of a new and brighter day. Despite the famine 
in the land of plenty, the famine for bread and all the neces 
saries of life, spiritual as well as physical, there are signs of the 


Maker before his time, or something of that sort; hence the | New Coming of the Christ, to ba manifested pocia ly, religious, 3 
i a ey ; bi Ko spiritually. We see the New Coming in the richer, fuller, and | ® 
commission of a grievous an, The materialist would per- | nore personal relationship in which many live in, and with, |% 
haps say the cowardly ending of what he would call! God. The Divine is to them not an awful power who stands | t 
human life, while the new school of pro-suicides would call | mechanically and indifferently related to His Creation, but 
it the very proper “euthanasia” of a man who is tired of | Supreme Love and Wisdom, working through the natural world, | ® 
the present state of things. But this is all surface- | and inbreathed into the soul of man. ri 
answering. We see tho Second Coming of the Lord in the widespresd tin 
Now, if there be ons thing more than another which a demand for more light upon all that pertains to man’s spiritual te 
knowledge of the Unseen brings to men, it is the certainty | PSture, and m æ fuller Tonlisation of g power, dignity md j" 
that this stage of existence is a school in which no man sacredness of anges ie rr aran a larger charity and 
9 
j g Peale’ ; greater love, and in a more scientific and spiritual knowledge of | vq 
may play truant, or run away from it with impunity. The ihenkhirennd usəsof evil. d 
education is offered, and must be accepted. The suicide Sociologically, we see it in the breaking up of the old com- 4 
breaks off that education befure it is properly finished, yet | petitive system, and in the sufferings incident to changed 
finished it must b> somewhere, Unhappily, it is not | social conditions. We see that the end of the old is the begin- 5 
recognised that this “schooling” is necessary, The lives | wing of the new ; that the evil of one age is the preparation tix 
that men live have come to be thought of either as epochs of for the good of another, and that the widespread existence of | ¥ 
misery without any reason for that misery, or of sensual or | Monopolies necessitates the next step of social progress, and ul 
’ ADE : ushers in a co-operative civilisation, expressive of the Golden | le, 
sensuous happiness with an egual absence of reason for Rule. We see that God is in the movements of society, andis |, 
that happiness. Pessimism and optimism are both preva- | ita impelling force. Those whom the Divine is now preparing & 
lent, but pessimisin is predominant, From a general point | as advocates and interpreters of the New have begun to show bie 
of view the Church, which teaches contentment in “that | the people the way out of present conditions, and the entrance |, $ 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call me,” | into the promised land of peace and plenty. For the Pgortt t 
is not altogether wrong, This general way of looking at | are heirs to the Kingdom, or Republic of God, yet to be estab- ts 
life is, however, not sufficient. Whoever it was that said | lished on the earth; and they hold the title-deeds to wealth [le 
that every man had “to diwe his own weird” gave the and happiness. \ 


world a truer view of things than the time-honoured 
answer of the Church Catechism. 

And it is the “dresing one's own weird” where the 
trouble comes in and where the adversary lies in wait, 


Whatever of sin, suffering, and misery have resulted from 
the past conditions are necessary now no longer. With the 
ripening of society old things are to pass away and all things 
are to become new.—C, H. A. BJERREGAARD, in ‘* Sociologic 
News ” (October), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“PROFESSOR” BALDWIN. 


We fear that Mr. Stead has already fallen into the 
of the fowler. That he would do so was sure 
ong but that the thing should come about so soon was 
ly to be expected. Yet, unless we are very much 
gataken, “ Professor” Baldwin has duped Mr. Stead’s 
prical friend, and through him Mr. Stcad himself. That 
yr. Labouchere should spot this was quite natural, and if 
pand Mr. Maskelyne succeed in unmasking this trickster 
anuch the better. 
"In the first place, it is to be noted that Mr. Stead gives 
gudwin the title of “ Professor,” without so much as hint- 
ggat the subject of which he is “professor.” This is the 
wot clap-trap to be found in the low-class journals of 
erica, but should not be admitted into a respectable 
fyglish paper. In England the title only belongs to a very 
ys people, and certainly not to a travelling showman of 
yy kiad whatever. 

But what can be said of Mr. Stead’s notions of evidence? 
{J the preliminary business, about folding up pieces of 

pr and so forth, avails nothing against the following. 
should be stated that the papers had questions on them :— 

The papers had remained on the table before me tho whole 
ithetime. There was no possibility of deception, so far as I 
mse. It was broad daylight. Not one of the papers was 
sured from before us ; from this time forth I kept it in my 
bad, which was firmly closed. 

“Now, then,” he said to me, ‘“‘ you can do what you like ; 
pian reador walk about the room, or anything else, just as 
ipawere in your own parlour. You can watch me ; only 
iat get excited. Keep your mind perfectly passive, or else 
pe rill perhaps impress your thought on my mind, and I want 
dk perfectly calm, placid, and colourless.” 

Then he took up a pencil and began to write. He went on 
ty dften or twenty minutes, writing as hard as he could. 
Yanwhile I read a few pages of a copy of “The Review of 
eens,” the one with the sketch of ‘‘ Besant and Rice ” in it, 
tit by on the table before me. 


Exactly so, and why did this observer read “a few 
nsof the ‘Review of Reviews’” ?}— just what he ought 
wt have done. Now note what followed :— 


dtthe end of that time he looked up and said :— 

“Now then, keep that paper in your hand, and keep your 
imd closed, but just hold it underneath the table, and put 
mear to the table. You will then hear him write a brief 
‘rer in one or two words on the question-paper itself as it 
3inyour hand.” 

Idid so, and I heard a sound as if some one came and took 
Ya pencil, and then, after a moment, put it down on the table 
an. It wasso real that I thought it was Professor Baldwin 
‘eelf who was doing it. Perhaps it was; I am not quite 
èwon this point. I did not hear the scratch of the pencil- 
‘ting as I expected to. 
"Him” was the “invisible.” But surely there never 
tsa more fatuous witness than this. He reads so as to 
te“ Professor” Baldwin an opportunity of arranging for 
č writing underneath the table—such writing as it was— 
‘4 never dreams that the writing which was to astonish 
a was already in the paper he held in his hand, which a 
‘y little sleight-of-hand had put there ; and then when 
“Mwin tells him to listen to the writing under the table, 
‘does so, and “is not clear whether Baldwin ” was writing 
‘wt! He certainly was. There was a “yes” written in 
Wer to the question propounded by this ministerial 
“ul of Mr. Stead, and that was all! Now, unless that 
Ya” had something quite distinct from all the other 
'¥s ever written, how could it be identified as that of 
t lte Professor Croom Robertson? “ Yes” consists of 
YY three letters, and let any man look at the “Yes ” even of 

west friend and say whether he could swear to it apart 

“other writing, Yet this was evidence enough for Mr. 
y and Mr. Stead’s friend. Then there was another 

Ul the performance, in which Mr. Stead’s friend asked 
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| his brother, through the “ Professor,” if he know the date 


of his (the inquirer’s) child :— 

Presontly he began again addressing himself in the usual 
way, ina musing, moditativo, reverie-like tone, as he turned to 
the right and held his head a little down, as if looking for some 
thing in an absorbed, absent-ininded kind of way. 

“ Will you come? Will you come ? 

“Hem? Eh? I can't mako it out. 

“ Yos, yes. To seo that you know. 

“ Yos, but what about that ? 

“He'll know? Well, but what for?” 

Thon ho turned to me, and said, ‘* He says he won't write : 
he only wants to tell you something. It's about your little girl. 
Will you take a papor, and write down four or five dates, and 
among them the date on which your little girl was born?” 

T took a sheet of paper and wrote at random :— 


January 7 
March 8 


Then I gave it back to him. 

He hesitated considerably, turned to the spirit and said, 
“ Eh, what—that one?” 

Then he drew a circle round the last date, July 7th, gave the 
paper to me, and said, ‘‘Is that the day on which your little 
girl was born?” 

I said, ‘‘Do you mean that one—July 7th?” 

He felt that there was something wrong ; so he said to me, 
“ Did he know the day your little girl was born; is there any 
reason why he should remember the date?” 

Isaid, ‘‘ No, of course ; he died long before she was born.” 

So then he turned to the spirit once more, and said, ‘Eh? 
Oh ! that one. Then why didn’t you say so before?” 

Hethen marked the date, ———?22, gave the paper back to 
me, and szid, contidently, ‘* That’s it.” 

“He felt there was something wrong.” Of course he 
did; and he was leading up to the right date. ‘Do you 
mean that one—July 7th?” This question itself would at 
once tell the “Professor” that July 7th was “not” the 
date, so that there were only three cases left for guesswork. 

We are very sorry for all this. To discredit fraud has 
been one of the objects of “ Licur” for many years past, 
and no greater harm can be done to progress in the true 
knowledge of the Unseen than that any person presumably 
favouring that progress should promulgate such stories as 
this about. “ Professor” Baldwin, We once again assert our 
belief in Mr. Stead’s honesty, but with it an equal belief in 
his absolute incapacity for weighing evidence. 


LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 


On Monday evening last Mr. A. Glendinning gave an address 
at 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, on *‘ Spirit Photography and other 
Psychic Phenomena.” His remarks on Spirit Photography will 
be published in our next issue. 

On Monday evening, November 20th, Mr. J. M. Fleming 
will give some interesting and valuable information in 
regard to the position of Spiritualism in various centres on the 
Continent, 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF “SPIRIT TEACHINGS.” 


NOTICE. 


The Subscription List will be closed at the end of the present 
month. Orders received before the 30th inst. will be executed 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. for each copy, exclusive of the cost of 
carriage. After that date the charge will be increased to 4s. 6d. 
Orders should be addressed to the President of the London 
Spiritualist Alliance, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Remittances should not be forwarded until the receipt of an 
intimation that copies are ready for delivery. 


Tuar theory is most scientific which best explains the whole 
series of phenomena; and I therefore claim that the spirit- 
hypothesis is the most scientific, since even those who oppose 
it most strenuously often admit that it does explain all the 
facts, which cannot be said of any other hypothesis. —AL¥FRED 
R. Wattace, F.R.S. 
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EXPERIMENTAL APPARITIONS. 


Professor and Mes. Nidgw iek sont a paper to the 
Chicago Congress on © Visionary Elallucinations as n part 
of the Evidence for Telepathy.” 
tions, the paper contains an account of certain ex perimental 
We quote the report 


ln the matter of appari 


apparitions ” which is very curious, 
in the “ Religio Philosophical Journal” :— 

There is one portion of the experimental evidence, compara- 
tively small in bulk, but in kind very important, which has a 
special atfinity to the non-oxperimental evidence in that the 
samo effect which sometimes occurs spontaneously is produced 
experimentally, the percipient seeing an apparition of someone 
who is trying to transfer an idea of himself to the pereipiont’s 
mind without his previous knowledge. 

In fifteen successful experiments of this kind at present 
known to us, two different experimenters have taken part; the 
records are all at first hand, and in every case the evidence of 
the percipient has been obtained as well as that of the experi- 
menter, Thirteen of these experimenta were made during the 

years 1575-90, and were recorded less than two years after the 
eveut; and in six of them a record was made either by the 
experimenter before learning the result of the experiinent, or 
by the percipient while ignorant that an experiment had been 
made. Ie is also noteworthy that seven out of the ten experi- 
ments appear to have succeeded on tho first trial. 

The experiments may be divided into three classes : 

1. In two of the cases the percipient saw an apparition of 
the experimenter when the latter was merely trying to make 
the percipient think of him. In one case the experimenter, a 
physician well known to us, was standing outside a house at 
11.30 p.m., and concentrating his mind on the wish that a certain 
lady in the house would wake and think of him. She at the 
same time, being nearly asleep, felt impelled to open her eyes, 
and saw his face clearly fora moment. She told a friend with 
her, from whom he heard it next day. In the other case the 
experimenter and percipient were at work in a printing office 
in the middle ot the day. The percipient was standing with 
her back to the experimenter, The latter was looking at and 
concentrating his thoughts on the former, intending to call her 
attention by causing her to feel his presence or influence. She 
saw him appear in front of her, his actual attitude being repro- 
duced exactly. This percipient was in the habit of seeing 
hallucinstery figures : but she had never before seen one repre- 
senting the experimenter. 

2, More striking is the second class of cases, which is also 
by far the largest, where the experimenter was actually trying 
to make himself visible te the percipient, at or near to the time 
at which the effect was produced. It is noteworthy that, in the 
majority of these cases, the experimenter was either asleep or 
hypnotised when his apparition was seen, haying fallen asleep 
(or into the hypnotic state) with his mind fixed on the deter- 
mination to appear. 

To exemplify this class we will briefly describe a group of 
three experiments made by one person, Mr. S. H. D. On the 
first occasion he intended to appear in a certain room in a house 
three miles off. At 1 a.m. he knew that this room would be 
occupied by two ladies of his acquaintance. One of them woke 
at about La.m. and saw him, She called out ‘* There is g 
This woke her sister, who then also saw the figure. About a 
year later,Mr. B made another trial, which he noted atthe 
time. Being about four miles off, he determined to appear in the 

house of the same ladies at 0.30 and alse at 12 p.m. one evening. 
This time he was seen by a sister of theirs who was visiting 
them, first at 0.30 in a passage, afterwards at midnight in her 
own room, Finally, in 1884, Mr. B wrote to Mr. Gurney 
that he was going to try thy experiment again that day at 
midnight. He did not see the lady (one of the two sisters who 
had first seen his appnrition) till about ten days later, when he 
had forgotten the exact date of his atteinpt. It turned out that 
she had seen him in her room at midnight on the date mentioned 
in his letter to Mr, Gurney, and bad also felt him touch 
her hair (an efect which ho intended to produce), Mr. 
B——-never succeeded in causing his apparition to be seen when 
he was awake, and it should be ssid that he failed altogether 
with some other persons with whom ho tried the experiment 
more than once. 
3. Finally, we have an old but well attested record of n 
unique case in which the oxporimenter transferred to the per- 
cipient an apparition of a third person, The experimenter was 
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Councillor H. M. Wesermann, of Diasseldorf, Ie liad Pa, j 
several times in imposing dreams on his friunds, On p 
ovension also, his intention was that the Percipicnt, Lieu, S f 
—n, should dream of a certain deceased Person at a — 4 
time. lt turned out, however, that Licutenant —n eis, p 
only awake at the time, but in the company of a friend, Pie y 
tenant 8——, and both of them saw an apparition of the a # 
in question. This occurred in 1817, but a letter from i if 
tenant S———, attesting the account given verbally by the ap. A 
percipient to Councillor Wesermann, was written les thy | 
year after the event, so that the case is practically equivalen, » g 
a recent one, g » 
An examination of this class of experiments in telepathy, ;, Z 
which the experimenter has produced in another miuj. 
hallucinatory vision ofa human being, will render it ean, f, 
enter inte the point of view from which we regard the y, | 
experimental evidence with which, in the present paper, Ree. s 
chiefly concerned. This evidence consists largely, though p, [4 
solely, of accounts of apparitions of human beings, who y 
afterwards ascertained to have been dying—or passing thr 
some crisis other than death—elsewhere, at or shortly before, 
time at which the apparition is seen ; the seer of the appany,, | 
not having at the time any knowledge of this fact, others. f ġ 
what is conveyed by the apparition itself. We call the phe, | à 
menon a hallucination, because it is an apparent vision in. | $ 
place of someone who is really in another place, but we eal, | g 
‘veridical” hallucination, because, so far as it suggests t f g 
the person in question is dying or passing through some. | ¢ 
crisis, it suggests what is true. P 


The part of the paper dealing with death-coincidenos; 
very instructive as showing the minute careful 
exercised by the Society for Psychical Research. Tu 
authors show that from the theory of probabilitie w 
number of apparitions in the “ census ” taken by the sosi: 
is much greater than might be expected from calculati: 
based on the mathematical theory of “chances.” T- 
answers given at that census were obtained from 17.!. 
persons, and, say the authors :— 


— 


As wo have seen, our collection affords 67 alleged dz: 
coincidences in 372 cases, but before we draw any infere | 
from the numbers, further examination is required, and as t 
onus probandi is on the side of those who maintain that chizs f 
will not explain them—that is, on our side—we ought toni: 
ample allowance for any cause which may have rendered è | 
whole number of apparitions reported too small, or the numtz} 
of death-coincidences tov large. } 

Let us deal first with the whole number. Some minor ct 
rections, which seem to be required on grounds that it woot 
take too long to explain, would raise this from 372 to 440. Be 
the most important correction that has to be made is for hje 
of memory. If we classify the apparitions reported acconti 
to the time that has elapsed since they occurred, we find iz 
many more are reported as having occurred one year ago the 
two years ago, and soon. A careful consideration of the is 
thus obtained, taking into account the average age of ow = 
formants, leads us to infer that nearly two-thirds of the apps 
tions seen by them should be assumed to have been forges 
so that the number actually reported should be raised to ab= 
1,300 for the purpose of our calculation. 

There is another source of error to be guarded against. $ 
before said,it was designed that the persons answering our qu 
tions about hallucinations should be selected entirely at mndc 
and to secure this object careful instructions were giver’ 
collectors. We have nevertheless ground fer believing that } 
certain cases the collectors have asked some persons becas 
they expected to obtain from them atlirmative answers, and thy 
have doubtless been more tempted to do this when they thougt: 
the experiences related would be interesting. In all coineiden! 
cases we have endeavoured to ascertain whether the pervipies 
have been thus illegitimately included among our 17,000 ini 
mants or not, and we find that this has occurred 2 
threo cases, and may possibly have occurred in some othe 
We propose to discard these for the purposes of t | 
present argument, and also to discard a certain numb | 
of cases where the percipient was in acute anxiety ab | 
the person seen, since acute anxiety has, we belie 
some tendency to produce hallucinations, and, though hallw” 
nations 80 caused would not be due to chance, they woe 
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“ameant of delicate fancy to be found in this collection of short 


ts own object. 


black layers, superimposed one above the other at distances of 
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pt be due to telepathy. On these two accounts, wo may 
imate the number that remains as thirty-eight. Allowing as 
margin for possible undetected orrors another dozen, we may 
jolly take twenty-six as tho number of death coincidences in 
{3 apparitions of living people. That is, one in fifty 
stead of the one in 19,000 which we should have expected mere 
wident to produce. The disproportion to what would occur 
W chance would have been still greater had we chosen 
a marrower limit than the arbitrary one of twelve hours 
wim or after death, for in the majority of well evidenced 
ases the interval appears to have been much less than this, 
si the improbability of its occurring by chance would then be 
pwh greater. 


torturo of fire.” The whole thing was wicked enough, but why 
spoil the case by putting these layers of human remains ‘ i 


in ” 
the sandstone and the clay? And why mention them at all in 
connection with ‘ witchcraft"? But this is how so often a good 
case is spoilt. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN PRESS. 


CREMATION AND SPIRITUALISM, 


In the Spanish journal ‘' Constancia,” of Buenos Ayres, the 
subject of cremation in connection with Spiritualism has been 
mooted, and the question is treated in the following fashion : 
Given the Spiritualistic theory that the soul and body remain 
united for a certain time after death, docs cremation, disinte- 
grating immediately the molecules of the body, not place itself 
in opposition to a natural law? In reply “ Constancia” says: 
« As a general rule the spirit separates from the body at the 
moment of what we call death,and, in certain cases,soie seconds 
previously. ‘There are instances, however, when the spirit 
seems bound to the body for a brief time, but ere twenty-four 
hours have elapsed the separation is complete. In all these ex- 
amples the ties after death do not signify punishment, but a 
natural fact which may be modified through dulling the action 
of anatural law. The only case in which the spirit remains 
apparently united to the body for many days, months, or years 
after death is when a punishment is undergone, or, to speak 
more accurately, when the link is the fulfilment of a natural 
law. With a suicide, for example, it often happens that the 
spirit sees itself united to its body as punishment for having 
sought to liberate itself contrary to morality, which commands 
us to be resigned to the trials of life and submissive to Divine 
law.” “Constancia” believes these ties to be only seeming. 
“The conviction which the spirit experiences that it is still 
attached to a decomposing organism is merely the logical result 
of an infraction of natural law, and it is the conscience of the 
being—in these moments realising the enormity of its guilt— 
which makesit believe itself united to the material which is 
hateful to it. Cremation is, therefore, in no way prejudicial 
to the action of natural or moral law.” 


Putting aside “telepathy,” Professor and Mrs, Sidgwick 
fave shown excellently well that, as a mere matter of 
arithmetic, the fact uf “apparitions” being seen at the time 
of death is beyond all question. 


SOME BOOKS. 


“Dream Life and Real Life.”* Under this title we have 
free of those delightful imaginative stories which are so 
duncteristic of their author. Two at least we believe we 
lave seen before in print, but it is pleasant to have them again 
i the quaint garb of the Pseudonym Library. Somehow 
Wire Schreiner gets behind things, and the deeper springs of 
sat humanity aro where she drinks in her inspiration. The 
gry of pure unselfishness contained in ‘‘ The Woman’s Rose 
is very perfect. 


“Drolls from Shadowland ”t is another of those books in 
thich the recognition of the real as not being quite as we think, 
sspparent. Though, perhaps, not of quite the same exquisite 
quality as that of Olive Schreiner, there is a considerable 


ties; such a story as that of “The Man who had Seen,” isa 
tg, and a clear one, of the trend of much of modern thought. 


“Woman, Church, and State.”{ This is a book intended 
b help on the emancipation of woman, but which we fear 
Fil do very little in that direction. Of the evils existent 
n ow great cities, and worse still among the rural populations 
tithe world, there can be no doubt. But hopeless exaggeration 
ad misstatement will in no way aid in bringing about a better 
gte of things. Such minor errors as calling Sheldon Amos 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the Law College of London 
University, a non-existent institution, may be passed over, 
though even that shows want of accuracy in detail ; but when 
eare told that wife-beating is a common amusement among 
people of the highest position, we beg to dissent. The author 
tas no doubt excellent intentions, but falls into the too common 
eror of confounding what was with what is. For example, to 
usociate the use of the ‘“ducking-stool” in England, or a 
Massachusetts law of 1672 for the punishment of scolds, with a 
tial at Liverpool in 1883, is not quite fair, and helps to defeat 


Is 1r POSSIBLE TO Get SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS ? 


From the ‘‘ Neue Spiritualistische Blätter” we take the 
following comments on a paper in ‘‘ Photographic Adversaria.” 
At the head of a long and highly interesting article by Dr. 
Th. Hansmann there are some photographs of the writer with 
an unusually plain image of the deceased American President, 
General Grant, and we must say it is one of the best that we 
have seen. The General’s bust appears sometimes beside and 
sometimes in front of the doctor’s figure, so that it almost 
looks as if the half of the latter’s body were enclosed in that 
of the General, asin a case. The whole of Dr. Hansmann’s 
left shoulder, breast, and arm are covered by the apparitional 
image, and although they are seen as through a mist or veil, 
the contour of the figure, coat lappels, vest, and shirt-front are 
plainly discernible. The most remarkab le feature here is again, 
as we have found in almost all spirit-photographs, the different 
focus—the different size of the two images. General Grant is 
taken as big again as Dr. H., so that his image is not fully on 
the plate, and is only visible as far as the left shoulder. A 
further remarkable thing is the different lighting. That on Dr. 
H. comes from the right, while that on the spirit-image falls from 
the left, so that the shadows of both mingle. (If General Grant 
manifested twice as large as Dr. H., one focus would give the 
image exactly as described. The curious thing is that all the 
pictures which the ‘‘ Blätter ” has scen were of that description, 
as that implies that all the apparitions on them manifested 
themselves to the camera double the size of their mediums.) 


Rev. N. F. Ravi. 


The Spanish paper, ‘La Irradiacion,” gives an interesting 
biography of this indefatigable Spiritualist, from which the 
following paragraphs are selected. He was born in New York 
State in 1831. While very young he was at farm work from dawn 
to dusk. Ateighteen he became a wood-cutter, and then he 
sold a small farm which he owned in order to procure funds for 
educational purposes. He became a convert to Christianity at 
nineteen, and abandoned his other work to study for the ministry ; 
was made a pastor at twenty, and preached in Chicago for four- 
teen years afterwards, where he drew immense congregations, 
and by means of his preaching paid off the debts of some fifty-one 
Baptist churches. In 1881 he went to California, to the church 
. of St. Joseph, an edifice which, four months after his arrival, 


That the persecution of witches was atrociously cruel we 
know two well, but what is to be said of this 1—the author is 
speaking of the Lancashire ‘ witch,” Annie Whittle, 
a Chattox. ‘‘She was a very old, withered, and decrepit 
creature, her sight almost gone,” and yet ‘‘one of the chief 
witnesses at this trial was a child of nine years. Upon seeing 
her own daughter arraigned against her, the mother broke into 
thrieks and lamentations, &c.” At the birth of this child the 
Yitch must have been seventy-one, a somewhat unusual 
ocurrence. Again, in endeavouring to describe the horrors of 
witch burning in Madrid, we are told that ‘‘ during a course of 
levelling and excavating for city improvements in Madrid 
reently, the workmen came upon the ‘Quemalero de la Cruz,’ 
'The Burning Place of the Cross.’ The cutting of a new road 
through part of the city laid bare, like geological strata, long 


mo or two feet, in the sandstone and clay. . . . They 
Moved to be the remains of inquisitorial burnings, where 
thousands of human beings of all ages had perished by the 


*“Dream Life and Real Life.” By “Rapu Iron” (OLIVE 
Scunsixep), (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster-square, E.C.) 
'"Drolls from Shadowland.” -By J. H. Prancy, (London: 
¥rency and Bullen, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C.) 
m Wonan, Church, and State.” By Marioa JosLyN GAGE, 
Wu: Charles H., Korr and Co. ). 
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collapsed. He had it rebuilt, endowed it with a magnificent 
organ, and itis now said to be the grandest and most beautiful 
church in the city. He studied for two years st Manchester 
University, and settled ultimately in a provincial pastorate, but 
his modes of thought were apparently too advanced for the 
orthodox,and he eventually retired. During his public ministry 
he was a determined opponent of Spiritualism, but one day, | 
while in the home of Dr. Schlesinger, he found the elements | 
of his future convictions. Afterwards, in his own home, he | 
prosecuted his researches and demonstrated the reality of the 
life beyond the grave. For seven years he has been a “ con- 
firmed ” Spiritualist, and since then almost all the * society” 
doors which were formerly open to him have been closed. | 
Thanks, however, to his work, the Spiritcaliat Suciety prospers 
aud its members increase. 
Paepicrions. 
In the course of an article by M. Jean Frollo, editor of the 
“ Petit Parisien,” the following singular series of predictions 
occurs. It is quoted by ‘‘ Le Spiritisme,” from whose columns 
we take it. The celebrated Dr. Liégbeault was one day visited 
by a young man who bore traces of much excitement. He told 
the doctor that a prediction, at which he laughed at first, was 
once made to him by a woman. She told him he would lose his | 
father in a year; that he himself would become a soldier for a 
very short time ; that he would soon inarry ; that two children | 
would be bern to kim, and that he would die at the age of 
twenty-six. Four of these prophecies had been fulfilled as | 
precisely as could be imagined. His father died: his own | 
period of military service extended to seven months ; he after- 
wards married and there were two children. He was approaching 
his twenty-sixth year, and he confessed to being somewhat 
afraid. Dr. Liébeault thought him a monomaniac who required 
to have his mind disabused of the notion which had taken pos- 
session of it. Hetherefore put him to sleep, and while in this | 
state sugcested brighter and more cheerful ideas to him, and 
that he would mot die for forty years. The effect was mar- 
vellous. He became quite gay; the fixed idea which had 
haunted him entirely vanished, and he absolutely forgot his 
former fears. One day, however, Dr. Li¢beault received an intima- 
zion of the death from peritonitis of his former patient, at the 
age oÍ twenty-six ‘‘In order that it may not be supposed.” 
writes the doctor,‘ that what I have narrated is an extravagant 
illusion of my own mind, I still retain that letter as well as the 
tegister from which I have drawn the foregoing observations. | 
These are two written irrefragable witnesses.” | 
2 ee ee | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 


[The Editor is ast rerpensitle for cpinicns expressed correspondents, 
aad sometime: pollishes what ie does net nore with for ke perpen | 
oj presenting riews thot may elicit discussion.] 


Mr. Stainton Moses and Mr. Myers. | 


Sım, —On Friday October 27th Mr. Myers read a paper before 
the Society for Psychical Research on the mediumship of Mr. 
Stainton Moses, He paid a graceful and eloquent tribute to the 
sterling honesty of that gentleman. whom he had known, he 
said, for many years. But he announced that there was almost 
a total lack of evidence for the phenomena recorded to have 
occurred with that gentleman as a medium. 

I own this surprises me. Like Mr. Myers, I have made a 
eareful study cf the life of Mr. Moses, and l am passing a 
rather fall biography of that gentleman through the press. And 
I have been induced to undertake this work because I consider 
that the mediumehip of Mr. Stainton Moses has been a greater 

boon to experimental wecultism than that of any other medium. 

I will explain by an illustration the special advantages that 
I think we have gained. When Mr. Myers reads the second 
part of his paper, for he had only time to read the frst the 
other day, he will probably have to notice a very remarkable 
experience. At Shanklin, by the aid of what is called automatic | 
writing, a spirit gave to Mr. Moses a number of details, the 
date of her birth, death, and soon. She announced herself as 
the widow of Captain Cowper Coles, the celebrated inventor of 

the turret-ship. 

‘Why do you come specially to me?” said Mr. Moses. | 

* Because to-day you passed near my grave, and by an occult 
law I have thus been put in close rapport with you.” 

"I passed near no cemetery to-day.” 

# You did ; and if you take the same walk to-morrow I will 
try to impress you when you approach it.” 


| use the inductive method. Both strive to a. 
<“ 


| stration, an impression which a perusal of “ Veres's 


sciousness far removed from that of phenome 
Owing, however, to this ultimate identity i * 
| place to apply with logical strictness the tert 


the i 
The next day Mr. Stainton Moses een cK 


hia walk, aod looking overa wall he in oe 


and als» the grave. It revaded the Weide Ue 3 


E o w 
accurately, but failed to give the date of binge “4 Aa À 
inquiries proved that this and the other dee tag, Pi 
accurate also, Mra, Stanhope Speer, who = at Ny 
+ 


quite invaluable assistance in my work, tells mm 
oA Mra. Cowper Coles was also seen freenens 
Now, supposing that these facts are tren, 
Isneous audience like that of the Society fep 
we can guess how they would impress varin 
“Wa can quite believe thet Mr. M 
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Coles,” says the disciple of the late Profees, 
simply a disease of his eye, oF à disease ef h 
“Mrs. Cowper Coles was Beelzebub in fe 
says Catholic Orthodoxy, SON 
‘It was a shell,” says Theophy, * the low 
Cowper Coles, retaining life fur a time op gas Re, 
dissolution.” : 
Other theories at once suggest themselyes ç 
gentleman would affirm that Mis. Comper on ite 
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Jane.” Mr. Myers has wold us that automatie qno ee 


the lees used half of the brain. TOES ia 


Now each of these theories is ingenings, 
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fatal drawback. It has not à scrap of eviden MEL, 
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It may be right, but if so, it is right only by one tesa 


therefore is practically valseless. _— Wer > 
What is the diference in the reasoning pre. ` 
science and the reasoning processes of metaphysion E 
elementary treatise that we consult upon the sukien Ta i 
that up to a certain point these processes are ijan. te 
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facts that bear upon the question, and then drys. oS 
But at this point they diverge. Pure science i, mno 
apply the verifying process. Ii we bear this in 
once why the life of Mr. Stainton Moses was 
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valuable to occultism than that of any other medine, 5 


it is only one of dozens. Mr. Stainton Muses 
that in no one instance did these verifying 
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spirits prove inaccurate. 


Free Wili and the Heresy of Separaten= 


inherent contradictions. Iwas under the impression 
reformulating this position I also destroyed *“Pilmim's™ 


human body) is *‘ reception by a secondary element imans} 


mary source.” Ido not understand whether this asz 


has ret: 
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does not diminish. “ Veraz” says that the redesticn of an naz 
from a mirror (to which I had likened the action of che Exe 
it reflects itself as Personality on the physical screen of ù 
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intended to invalidate orto sustain my position. buz iz eae 
case I would like to say that the Ego, as selfcunsioos® 
originates the reflection which it casts into the physics aF 


sciousness of the body, and that it conseguentiy i 
whatever physical efect attends the act of reda 


given moment of time. Is learns to appreciate the rest! 
he 2 


Significance of its initial act by the personal rež 
comes back to it as a relation established between itse 
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ing identity of ee 


matter.” For it must not be forgotten that the body: 
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World. We have, in fact, in the phenomena of Persssts_ 
full effect of self-consciousness (as the Ego) on Pe d 
(as the molecules of matter composing the bodr’ | 
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qender 11, 1893.) 
A . 

id ondary,” AS “Vorax” soems inclinod to do, but rathor to fall 
A gyn that universal law of naturo whoreby action and ro- 
* ate equal and opposite, and according to which thoro is 
f sng extraordinary in finding tho reflected will developing 
5 yea Tuomas Winans, F.T.S. 


Questions for Theosophists. 


am — T hopo you will insert the following questions, so that 
a Theosophist or other person may answer thom :— 
f 1) Why do Ro-incarnationists persistently ignoro tho 
on Indian doctrine of transmigration through tho bodios 
j" inferior" animals ? 
X What differenco is thoro between modern ‘ 'Thoosophy” 
pihe belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans, as shown 
wad by Virgil? (Soo -Eneas, Book VT., v. 950.) Evon trans- 
gation through the bedies of the lower animals was taught 
prial manner, it INQUIRER. ” 


A Notion of Theosophy. 

Sx,—I should not venture to troublo you further on this 
tor, but that * Karma ” measures out to me considerably 
pe than justico in yours of October 28th. I ventured some 
stks on points in “Karma's” first letter which he has since 
ciy dropped. I first asserted, and later I emphasised, my 
agmpetenee to deal with the one point he now retains. Why, 
ae, does “Karma ” gird at mo for ‘intervening ” where I did 
pi ssa matter of fact, intervene ? 

Snve last writing I have seen Mr. Judge’s book, and find 
aghe treats the matter from a purely impersonal point of view, 


age violated the usual courtesies of debate. 
J.C.8., F.T.S. 


Astrology and the Percy Murders. 


vad certain planetary influences. 
ects, which was the culmination of those influences. 
Šume time, but in one case only did a fatality occur. 


sitions, is his inability to connect locality with influenco. 
RACHAEL. 


The Evil Eye in Ceylon. 


a words :— 


Sys Wilhelmina.” 


Shel Justices and illuminati. 


‘ei, England, I think, appearing at night with outstretched 
to her brother and saying *‘ good-bye,” a telegram later on 
ucing her death at that identical moment (making allow- 

Xe, of course, for difference ın time). The other story was 

‘alr; both happened to intellectual, hard-headed men. 

Tam deeply interested in Singhalese (or Oriental, for Tamil 
Cochin Hourish here) Demonology, so much of the physical 

“tifestations of Spiritualism is explained by it; but the 

f Mediis themselves declare their powor is a most dangerous 

‘nd more likely than not to re-act banefully on themselves 
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unless the groatest care he taken. 
belonging to my husband suddenly refused to take food. The 
Animal—a fino one—was examined, but no causo could be 
assignod ; yet still it refused to oat. Tho Appr (head servant) 
thon cautiously suggested tho sorvices of a Kalladiya, and all 
othor means failing, my husband had the “ charmer” called in. 
“Your horso is afflicted by tho evil-oye, sir,” said ho. “I will 
sond somo water, which must be given it to drink ina new 
chatty. Aftor drinking, the horso will take the food and be him- 
self again.” 
again and wasas brisk as before. 
rich Mahommedan coveted the horse, and had been himself, the 
day tho animal fell sick, to make a further offer, which was 
refused, There isa temple about half way to Kandy where 
victims of the ovil eye and of malignant spirits resort in crowds 


iang with a system aud not at all with individuals; and I do 
yithink any impartial person could say that he has in the least 


| &x,—In your last issue, “ Notes by the Way,” you say it is 
g that the conjunction of Mars and Mercury should only 
‘ise produced the Percy murders, as stated in the ‘‘ Astrologer’s 
ouine.” In reply I may say that planetary influence is not 
sayvhere at one time. Thunderstorms, earthquakes, war, 
tm Åe, &e., occur only in localities where there is a culmina- 
In the case of the Percy 
soles the influences gradually led up to what resulted in 
Scores 


daher people might have been jealous and got to violence at 


What puzzles the astrologer and falsifies so many of his 


Sm, — I send you a short story from Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick 
&Great,”told in the Princess Wilholmina’s (the King’s sister) 


“In my presence and that of forty persons, Grumkow said 
uthe King, ‘Ah, Sire, I am in despair ; the poor Patroon 
Xing of Poland) is dead ! I was lying broad awake last night ; 
Ua sudden the curtains of my bed flew asunder. I saw him: 
‘eras in a shroud : he gazed fixedly at me: I tried to start up 
't the phantom disappeared.’ In a day or two when a courier 
‘we with the news, death and phantom were the same night, 


k may interest your readers to know that my husband and 
braid a visit last Sunday to the house where Laurence Oliphant, 
tu born—Elie House, a charming place, teeming with classic 
Smories, the abode of Sir Emerson Tennent, and Ceylon’s 
In conversation afterwards with 
ofthe native Mudilyurs (headmen) I was told of two instances 
4 death warnings occurring to two different individuals, then 
‘apants of Elie House ; one case, that of a sister ina far off 
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Some time ago a horso 


This having been done, the animal took its food 
Apropos of the ‘ evil-eye,” a 


to be “dispossessed,” and a rigorous performance it is when the 
“ovil domons” obstinately refuse to leave. Thenthe victims 
(mostly women) are beaten with sticks unmercifully until the 
bad tenant quits, for, as they say, the “demon” is in such 
possession that he (or she) in a measure feels the blows inflicted ; 
so three fresh bundles of thorny sticks are brought to tho 
temple for this purpose every night. Pitiable creatures aro 
always to be seen wending their way en route to Gala-cap-pu 
Dewale, at Alutnuwera village, who are invariably seized by tho 
demoniac influences when two or three miles off the temple and 
on arrival fall senseless. The Capua (a specialist) after making 
offerings of money, betel leaves, and silver ornaments (pandura, 
or ransom) brought by the pilgrims, then begins the exorcism, 
which ultimately is efficacious. Surely there must be something 
in it, or people would never subject themselves voluntarily to such 
treatment. Their cries can be heard for miles, it issaid. What 
good a beneficent hypnotist might do amongst these natives ! 
Villa Gonobitz, CAROLINE CoRNER-OHLMUS. 
Colombo. 


Spirit Shorthand. 


Sır, —A story is circulating, which may not be true, but 
none the less it affords opportunity for calling attention to a 
factor in Spiritualism the wider knowledge of which would 
prevent many misunderstandings. The story is that a medium, 
at a séance, offended the hostess, a highly respected widow, by 
declaring that she had not been really married, and that her 
children were ‘‘ illegitimate.” 

It has often been communicated that the higher order 
of spirits have long been trying to coin a shorthand 
language; so that mediums who have more spiritual 
than magnetic power may be able to receive communications, 
without the magnetic fatigue of writing many words. The 
accomplishment of this desirable end is delayed (we are told) by 
the fact that mediums shrink from the exertion and unpleasant- 
ness of learning the shorthand vocabulary. Only patience and 
courage are needed to master it, as the spirits are ready to give 
definitions when asked. 

The words ‘ marriago ” and “ married” are constantly used 
in a very definite and strict sense, but one which has no relation 
to either legal or physical ties. They are used about persons 
of the same sex, about persons who havo never met in the 
flesh, about groups of person (two groups are said to be 
‘married ”), and about non-personal influences. “ Marriage,” 
in spirit shorthand, means such union between two spirits 
or intluences as gives to them the maximum of power 
(whether for good or evil). A. and B. “ will soon be married ” 
means that there is something still to adjust between the two, 
after which they will, in combination, be more influential than 
they now are, 

A communication was once mado through me that certain 
children were * bastards.” As I had been present in church 
when their parents were legally married, the ordinary explana- 
tion, “ mistaken impression on the medium’s mind,” or “lying 
spirits deceiving the medium,” could have no bearing on the 
case. Tho message signified that the parents had been so happy 
togothor that they had concentrated attention on the interests 
they had in common, and not properly threshed out the points 
on which they would have differed ; consequently after the 
death of one parent, the children developed unharmonised 
elements of character, not intelligible to the surviving parent. 
Tho words used were a confession, on the part of the dead, of 
having sacrificed the children’s true welfare to the immediate 
happiness of the parents. Lam given to understand that this 
(and not tho absence of formal registration) is what my guides 
mean by “illegitimacy” in producing offspring. Of courso 


4 


those who dislike the startling and often impolite phraseology 
used by spirits who are earnestly trying to put the maximum of 
high truths into the fewest words, have a right to banish it from 
their houses. But I would suggest to any modium who dosires 
to cultivate the highest order of power, that it would be well to 
visit ar houses where such phraseology is objected to only in a 
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purely social way, and with precautions for keeping the veil | 
See Pee ; : 7 
of flesh well wrappod round her own personality, securing | friend Mr. J.J. Morse, who, in reply, bore testimony ty the 


herself from going into any kind of trance cr semi-trance ; as 


otherwise she oan never know that sho will not be used as a | by a few warm-hearted remarks from our old friend 
vehicle fur the shorthand which our guides are so intent on | Groom, after which the usual votes of thanks to all Con, 


teaching. Many Evenrsr Boone. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. JOHN LAMONT, 

On the evening of the dist. ult. n meeting of the members 

of the Liverpool Psychological Society was hold at Daulby Hall, 
for the purpese of presenting to our esteemed president an 
illuminated address. The proceedings were intended as a recog- 
nition of Mr. Lamont's services to Spiritualism in Liverpool in 
general as well as to the Liverpool Psychological Society in 
particular. The meeting also partook of the nature of a welcome 
home to Mr. Lamont, after his recent visit to the Psychical 
Congress at the late World's Fair at Chicago. The arrangements 
comprised a tea party, a series of short speeches, interspersed 
with musie and singing, and tho presentation of the address ; 
the acting president, Mr. H. Crichton, being in the chair. After 
due justice had been done to the provision made for the 
creature comforts of those present, Mr. H. Crichton expressed 
his pleasure at not only the gathering, but the welcoming into 
their midst again of their eld and valued friend, safe returned 
from his travels. 

Mr, S. S. Chiswell was then invited to speak to the toast of | 
“ Liberty, Unity, and Fraternity,” which, as also succeeding | 
toasts, were duly honoured in non-inebriating lemonade. | 

The presentation was then made by Mr. Crichton, who, ina | 
few well-chosen sentences, first presented in his own name a , 

very handsome walking stick, which he quaintly referred to as 
the wand of office, which he now gave up upon laying down | 
his pro tem. presidency. He then, on behalf of the society, | 
presented the address, a beautifully illuminated and hand- 
somely framed production, in every way creditable to the 
Society and the recipient, the wording being as follows :— 


' 
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To Jons Lamont, Esq., President of the Liverpool Psycho- 
logical Society. 

Dzaz Srr,—After many years of kindly relationship it is 
with sincere feelings of pleasure that we, your friends and fellow- 
workers, embrace the present opportunity to welcome you back 
again amongst us,and to place on record our affection and esteem 
for the untiring devotion, earnestness, and self-denial, coupled 
with the sympathetic and kindly disposition you have always 
shown towards those with whem you have come into contact 
during your many year’ service in connection with the above 
society. 

Tt is our earnest desire that your future, both in the present 
life and the one to come, may be all that you could wish ; and 
we, who have been closely associated with you for a length of 
time, can testify to the genuine and intrinsic merit of your 
character,and thus the more readily inscribe your name amongst 
the pioneers of progress, feling sure that future members of 
our society will endorse our action and value the work you 
accomplished during the time it had to work its way through 
many difficulties and against great opposition. 

We desire this to be a lasting testimony of our heartfelt 
regard, with the prayer that you may ever enjoy God's richest 
blessing, and that you may yet witness much of the good fruits 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


of your highly prized exertions in the cause of Truth, Righteous- | 


ness, and Justice. 
Signed un behalf of the Society :— 
H. Cnienton, President, pro fem, 
S. S. Oniswewt, Vice-Prosident. 
N., R. Maaisy, Secretary. 
B. Autres, Treasurer. 
W. Davies, Member of Committee. 
Liverpool, October 31st, 1893. 


After a song, “ Miserere Domine,” by Mr. Whiteway, Mr. 
Lamont rose to respoud to the toast of his health, and to 
acknowledge the presentation. He first gave a graphic summary 
of his recent visit to the States, the things seen and heard by 
him at the World’s Fair. He also gave the histery of two 


slates he had brought home with him, on one of which wasa | 


i message,” and on the other a beutiful oil painting of a 
flower. Coming to the kind things said of him, he was glad 
he did not have the power Burns desired, for he certainly 
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should not know himself if he had seen himsels . 
kindly described hiin. But he valued all they ee thag 
he should be proud to see the beautiful address, Dra S 
him that night, adorning his home in the future Jan, t, 
Several other toasts followed, then a song by M, i 
Maginn. Mr. Allen having responded to “ The Haw Ng 
Olfice-bearers," the chairman proposed the health of i T 
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were unanimously aceorded. The hall was tastefully dav 


with flags, and banners, by Mr. James Parkinson, g, ~ 
prietor of the well-known cabinet manufacturing firm hs s 
city, and member of cur society. “e 
N. ROL, Cor, k 


good and sterling qualities of Mr. Lamont. He Was f 
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SOCIETY WORK. 


(Correspondents who send us notices of the work of the Sotictues wig 
they are associated will oblige by writing as distineky ar p, 
ond by appending their signaturcs to their communication, p~ 
tention to these requirements oflen compels us lo reject ther m 
butions. No notice received later than the first vost on Tursin,” 
sure of admission, ] 


Kestisa Town.—Mr. Dales will lecture on “‘ Planean ;, 
fluences on Character,” at 8, Wilkin-street, Grafton: 
Kentish Town, on Sunday evening next, commencing 4:75 
All friends are welcome. —L.C.8. i 

14, OncHarp-Roap, ÅSKEW-ROAD, SHEPHERDS Busu, W. 
We had a good meeting on Sunday, when Mr. Persey ne 
some spirit messages through the mediumship of Mrs. Pera 
Mrs. Mason's guides gave Clairvoyant descriptions anii, 
healing, and Mr. Stewart Clark also used his healing pra 
with great success. Sunday, at 7 p.m.. Mr. W. O. Dns 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m., séance, Mr. Mason ; November 19th, X% 
Stewart Clark.—H.B., Hon. Sec. ne 

$11, CAMBERWELL New-no4p.—A conference will be 
311, Camberwell New-road, on Sunday, November lii, p 
3 p.m., to discuss the best means to advance the cou 2 
South Londen. Individual Spiritualists, delegates. aB¢ min 
sentatives from societies are heartily invited to attend. Ta 


hell 
elig 


e> 


tea 
will be provided at 5.30 ; tickets Gd. each. At7 p-m. (by ancy 
request) ‘ Douglas” will narrate “His Experiences 
Haunted House,” or “A Conflict with Evil Spirits.” Weiss 
day next, inquirers’ meeting at 8.15 p.m. ; Sunday, state g 
11.30 a.m.; Spiritual gathering at 7 p.m.—C. M. Pus 
Secretary. 

Tue STRATFORD SOCIETY 
Harr, West HAXN-LANE, 
every Sunday, at 7 o'clock. 
Veitch. The committee beg to announce that a social ta 
mecting, followed by a musical entertainment. will be baiz 
the Hall on Monday, November 27th, at 6.30 p.m: thie 
9d. each. Entertainment only, 6d. Friends are eamet 
requested to render all the assistance and support ther can. $ 
we intend to devote the profits to the funds of Wes: Eis 
Hospital. Tickets can be had of the members, and cf J. Raa 
bow, Hon. Sec., 1, Winifred-road, Manor Park, Essex. 

Sproat Hart, 86, Hics-stneet, Marytesosz, W- 
Dr. Watmore, in the course of some trenchant remarks 
Sunday, dwelt strongly on the necessity of Spiritualists ho 
fast to their demonstrated truths. He deplored the fact tz 
“the angel of simple Spiritualism” had been disguised ai 
muted up (so as almost to defy recognition) in al sored 
tawdry theories and fantastic imaginings. We have to tht 
Dr. Watmore for a hearty, wholesome, and vigorous expositie 
of some of our tenets. We want more of such wholes 
advocates of a common-sense religion. On Sunday next Mr. 
| E. W. Wallis will give two trance addresses, in the mornings 
11, on “The Onward March of Man’; and in the evening, aT 
on “The Distinctive Features of Spiritualism.” November 1% 
and 20th, at 7 p.m., Dr. W. T. Reynolds.—Cor. 
| 23, Devonsume-noan, Forest Hitt.—In his lectum it 
| Sunday on *t Mesmerism and Animal Magnetism,” Mr. W. E. 
Edwards, of Camberwell. traced the history of magnetic hestin 
| from Mesmer downwards, instancing many remarkable curs 
(some through his own instrumentality) effected by this meas 
The philosophy of the subject, also, was exhaustively dak 
| With. Our first “Social Thursday” was a very encourgng 

suceess. Sunday next, Mr. J. A. Allen, of Stratford. Thunsisy 
following, ssance by Mr. Blackman. On Sunday Mr. Fipkt 
appealed to non-members to join the society (subseription, 18 
| per month}. It must be a consolation to those few who mabe 
some sacrifice to spread a knowledge of spirit communion in oe 
neighbourhood to know that local Spiritualists who ial s 
attend the lectures, meetings, séances, and other gathering 
organised from time to time, punish themselves as well # 
cripple the cause. They lose many an intellectual treat whit 
one does them the compliment of supposing that, were th! 
present, they would enjoy.—S. x 8. 
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